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OLD DUTCH HOUSE IN PEARL-STREET. 


Ruilt 1626.— Rebuilt 1697 — Demolished 1328 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


OLD 76. 

We present to our readers a correct and striking view of 
the ancient Dutch house, formerly familiarly known as “ old 
seventy-six,” and which was pulled down about three years 
since, in compliance with that irreverence for antiquity 
which so grievously afflicts the good people of thiscity, many 
of whom, we are credibly informed, demolish one house just for 
the pleasure of building another in its place. ‘The original 
edifice was probably erected soon after the first settlement of 
New-Amsterdam, say about 1626. It was, many years 
afterwards, partly destroyed by fire, and the date of 1697, 
it is believed, was that of the re-building. 

The following curious tale relates to the family of Mynheer 
Van Heilig Sebritt, by whom the house was erected, and who 
died, leaving a widow and one daughter by a former wife. It 
is derived from a tradition still current in the family of Wessels, 
of whom, Dirck Wessels, was one of the seventeen mem- 
bers of that assembly which met in New-York on the ninth 
of April, 1691. It has regularly been handed down from 
generation to generation to this blessed day. 





THE MYSTERIOUS INTERLOPER? 
Or the man that never answered a question 

It was the eve of the first day of May 1641, as 1 think, 
and the town of New-Amsterdam was in a prodigious uproar, 
which, for such a sober little Dutch built place, was alinost 
miraculous. News had just arrived thatthe English, from the 
Varsche river, had overspread the eastern part of Long Island 
as far as Oyster bay, and taken possession of all the oysters. 
It was moreover currently reported that they had beaten with 
oyster-rakes two negroes of Mynheer Alderman Van Breu- 
chelen, who had come thither to catch oysters, and sent them 
aWay with a cargo of shells, as it were, in derision of the digni- 
taries and authority oi New-Amsterdam. In addition to this 
Stirring news it was rumoured that the Indians about Pa- 
vonia, Haerlem heights, and Gawanus, exhibited symptoms 
of hostility, and had been seen prowling about near the great 
Windmill, outside the wooden walls. During this memorable 
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day not a pipe was smoked by the honest burghers, nor a 
word spoken by their dames above their breath, 

To add to these appalling circumstances, the night had set 
with a terrible storm from the north-east ; the thunder rattled 
and the lightning flashed incessantly over head; the dogs 
howled, and the wind whistled in concert around and around 
the houses, and you might hear, in the momentary pauses of 
the storm, the waves dashing furiously against the ridge of 
rocks which extended along the point of the battery, Ever 
and anon the dismal sounds of a bell mingled in the wild 
concert, giving token of some new and unknown danger, and 
‘irightening the peaceful citizens with vague apprehensions 
|of they knew not what. 
| ‘The buxom rosy-cheeked widow of Mynheer Van Heilig 
, Schrift was sitting with her step-daughter, Maritchee, cower 
ing ina corner with fear and trembling. Often did the dis 
consolate dame wish from the bottom of her heart that she 
had a man about the house to take care of her and her 


daughter and go to market; and in the bitterness of her des 





| pondency she determined to look out betimes for such a neces 
}sary ingredient in house-keeping. 
| It was now waxing towards the witching hour of night, 
and the uproar without seemed to gather new vigour every 
moment, ‘There was no soul in the house but the dame, her 
daughter, and an old black sy til, who had her bands full every 
night in fighting with the witches, that came in the sew 
| blance of cats, black, brindled, and spotted, and molested her 
sorely. The house in which the widow sojourned was a sort 
of frontier post on the East river at that time. It stood close 
to the beach, and the waves, when the wind was high at east, 
sometimes threw their spray against the windows, 

The clock struck—no, there was no clock in the city to 
strike at that tiow—but if there had been a clock, and it had 
chanced fur a wonder to be right, it would have struck twelve 
Our readers will marvel, perhaps, what could keep two honest 
| suber, well-disposed women, a widow and a maid, up at such 
an unreasonable hour. But the truth is, they were atraid to 
go to bed, 

At this moment a loud knock was heard at the street door. 
it went to the heartsof the two forlorn women, whose heads 
were full of Indian plots, midnight robberies, and conflagra 
tions. They sat trembling—neither uttering a word nor 
moving a step. ‘The wind whistled louder, the thunder roar 
ed, and the lightning flashed through the crevices of the 
| windows and doors. 

Alter a few minutes the knocking was renewed with still 
greater force. It seemed as if the person, Whoever he was 
seriously meditated beating down the door, It roused the old 
sinner in the kitchen, who feared nothing but the witches. 
She went to the door and asked in excellent low English 
who was there?) Some one answered : 

“] guess I want to know who lives here.” 
* And I want to know who you are.” 

“Why, Lord bless your soul, who are you?” 
“It’s none of your business.” 

“ None of my business ! that’s tarnal likely. What do you 
calculate 1 came here for except on business?” 

“You must tell me who you are first.” 

“Why, you won't be a bit the wiser for that as far as | 
know; but did you ever hear of one Philo Popsin 

“Philo who? there’s no such person in the place.’ 

“Why, how should you know? Can't a man be drove 
ashore here in the dark and you know nothing at all concern 
ing it?” 

“ You’re no niggar, nor thief, nor any thing of that sort |’ 

“Did you ever see a man as white asa liiy, with cheeks 
tike a red apple ?” 

“Well, what if I have ? 
* Aint I the very boy, I guess ?” 
The good widow Van Schrift listened at first to this dia 


» 


logue with fear and trembling. But when her ears caught 
the music of the skin like the lily and cheeks like a red apple, 
her apprehensions at once subsided, She thought to herseli 
there could be no possible danger in admitting such a harm- 
less man, and accordingly forthwith caused the door to be 
jopened unto him. 

Then did there enter unto them a tall, plump youth, as 


wet as a drowned rat. He advanced towards the ladies with 


» 


little or no ceremony, pulled off his hat and overcoat, and sat 
down without an invitation. He did full justice to his des 
cription of himself, for his forehead was fair to look upon, and 
the pelting of the pitiless storm had caused his cheeks to as 
sume the hue of celestial rosy red 


The heart of the widow vearned with compassion at his 


forlorn wet state, and she or red a suit of the deceased 
worshiptul Mynheer Van S it, her late husband, to be 
brought, decorously retiring with her daughter into the ad 
joining bed-room while the stranger was u vesting himse!t 
therewith. When the widow returned, she was delighted 
at the improvement which the person of the stranger exhibit 
ed, and little Maritchee, who was then just be yinning to un 
told those mysterious sympathies of womanhood which wake 
the first sigh in the innocent, uncorrupted bosom, almost 
wished that “ heaven had made her such a man 
The widow, as she certainly had a right to do, felt son 

what curious to know who her visitor was, and whence he 
came But it seemed as if he had been born without the 


faculty of answering questions. He dealt altogether in th 


interrogative 


“T suppose you come from up Sound ?” she ventured to ash 


Was you ever up that w replied the mysterious 


visitor 
I've been as far as He l gat 
Aftera pause the widow commenced again, while her little 


daughter could not keep her eyes off the stranger, whose 
forehead was so white and cheeks so red 
* ] suppose you were driven in here by the storm ? 
* Did you ever happen to sce such a gale as this before 
answered Joe Bowers, for that was his name, although as yet 
it remained a profound secret, 
* Did you come from Varsehe river, or along thereabouts ! 
Did you ever hear of Old Hadley !” 
‘No—I can't say I did 
“Well, I didn’t come from quite there. But did you ever 
hear of East Hadley ?" 
** No—not that I know of.” 
“Well, I didn’t come from quite there nother. Maybe 


you've heard of South Hadley ?” 

* Never heard of such a place 

“] suppose you think IT come exactly nght off the reel from 
there, don't vou 7” 

Well,” said the widow, a little impatiently, though she 
couldu't he Ip admiring his red cheeks and blue eves; “well I 
don't want to know where you didn’t come from, but where 
you did.” 

“A pretty considerable nice room you've got here, I cus 
notcher,” quoth Joe Bowers ohing around with a pretty 
particular knowing look 


Her curiosity waxed 


Ihe widow began to feel fidgetty 


troublesome, and she thought to herself that she would get 
it all out of him on the morrow Accordingly she questioned 
him no more that night, and shortly after Joe Bowers was 
fast asleep in the spare bxd- room, As for the widow, she 
could not sleep all might for ber curiosity, and littl Maritchee 
was not much better off, though not exactly troubled with the 
sane inconvenience 

Next morning Joe Bowers arose betimes, and so did the 
widow, and sodid litthe Mariichee, who put on her best cap 
and high-heel shoes to make herself look tall. But her mother 
scolded her and made the poor girl go and put them off Be 
tore Joe Bowers had been up half an hour, he had travelled 
from the garret to the cellar, and could have made an inven 
tory of every thing in the house, without missing a tea-cup, 

“A pretty considerable comfortable place,” thought Joe ; 


and a pretty considerable clever likely jooking widow, and 


what a spruce little kritter of a gal!’ 

Joe staid all the next day at the house of the widow ; that 
is, he made it his “ hum,” as he said, but he was ranuing in 
and out all day long; seeing into every thing, asking ques- 
tions ot every body, an! answering none, The honest citizens 
began to wonder who he could be, for the town was at that 
time so small that ’ stranger made almost as great a sensation 
there as in a country village 

* Mein goot!” said Claus Ripse to Hans Elsnyck—-“ mein 
goot, if 1 don’t believe he is an interloper or a spy from Varsche 
river! 
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“He speered me a tousand questions,” said Hans, “ and 

never answered me one. 

Dut is very suspicious.”” 

Very—I tink I don’t know what to tink—I shall go to 
Alderman Kortreeht about it 

Stay, stay, stop a littl while till we see more of him,” 
quoth the other; and it was agreed they should have an eye 
on this curious stranger, 

But the widow—the buxom widow! Body o'me, what a 
quandary she was in before this day was over. Her curt 
osity became insupportable. She had no peace of her liu 
and did nothing but drop stitches while she was knitting 
stockings. She tried Joe Bowers at all points, but it would 
not do. She mightas well have let tt alone; for though she 
got answers, they were nothing but questions, 

All that day passed, ani Joe seemed, by the time evening 
came, to be quite as much at home as the widow or littl 
Maritchee herself, who were born and brought up in the place 
He was a gay, diverting busybody of a tellow, always making 
himself agreeable by telling stories about other people, and 
guessing where everybody else was certain, Joe was never 
quite certain of any thing in his life; but he was sometimes 
pretty considerably so or thereabouts, 

“T shall die if I dow’t find out who he is, where he came 


from, what brought him here, and, above all, what keeps him 
" sighed the widow Van Heilig Schrift, whose husban 


never kept a secret from her in his life 


he re 
I suppose this was 
the reason she was so impatient to get at the secret of Joe 
Sowers 

Little Maritehee sighed too, but I believe it was not actually 
so much from curiosity to know who he was, as from not 
knowing exactly what atled her 

By the time Joe Uowers had staid three days in New-Am 
sterdam, the widow was bewitched, and the whole town be 
devilled with curiosity. Not asoul knew any more about 
him than the moment he first appeared, while he had got at 
the bottom of all the secrets in town, not forgetting those of 
the widow. The most interesting of all those secrets was the 
secret that the widow, though neither so young nor so pretty 
as her daughter, was what might be called the gray mare— 
that is to say, she was twice as rich as little Maritchee 

The unfortunate widow Van Schrift grew worse every day 
She had no peace of her life, and at night, when she did 
chance to fall asleep, did nothing but toss about and dream of 
apple 





the boy with a white skin and checks as red as an 
Such are the melancholy consequences of unsatisfied curiosity 
in the female mind. 

“ Mein goot !” said Claus Ripse, after Joe Bowers had turn- 
ed him inside out, and pumped him of all his affairs without 
answering a single question of honest Claus. ‘ Mein goot, 
Hans Elsnyck, but he must be aspy. It is high time to go 
to the governor and the scheepens about it.” 

“By mein zecil,” quoth Hans, “and tink so too.” So 
away they went to report the mysterious stranger to the city 
authorities. 

The destinies of the good city of New-Amsterdam were at 
this period confided to the direction of his excellency William 
Kieft, a most vigilant and valiant guardian, who suffered 
neither wrong nor encroachment without manfully defending 
himself by argument and scholarship. All his wars were || 
carried on with his arch enemies, the interlopers of Varsche 
river, in Latin. If they took possession of his territory, he 
fired away a Latin manifesto; in doing which he displayed | 
great statesmanship, seeing this was the way they at that time | 
exorcised witches and evil demons; and as the worthy and 


worshipful magistrate was wont to affirm, the English about } 
Varsche river were one-half witch the other half duyvel 
“ Pro agro nostro Hartfordiensi, annuo persolvent prepoten 
tiss. D. D. Ordinibus Ford, Provinciarum, Belgicarum,” &c. 
&c. said Governor Hieft; but the English paid no attention | 
to his conjuration, while they contiaued overrunning his 
oyster beds. 1 

These dispute s, combining with the difference of language, 
habits, and manners, had prevented ali intercourse exce,t| 
diplomatic, between the people ot the Varsehe river and the 
citizens of New-Anrsterdam ; the latter had never betore seen 
such a specunen of a man as Joe Bowers, and it is therefore | 
not to be wondered at that be occasioned a mighty sensation || 
among them. 

Being, in consequence of the inlormation of Claus Rips 


and Hans Elsnych, brought betore the governor and his coun. | 

cil, the tormer proceeded to interrogate hun, through the me 

dium of an interpreter 
© What is your name 
“De you think ean remember when I was christened ?”) 


——————————————————— — — 


nawe be 7” con } 


I say, mister, what might your 
tinued he, addressing himself to the interpreter. 
‘ Verdraagen den Duyvel,” muttered the interpreter. 
“That's a tarnal queer name,” said Joe 
“I say, what is your name?” repeated the interpreter. 
‘Did you ever hear of one Abishai Peabody 7” quoth Joe 
“ Writedown Abishai Peabody,’ said the interpreter to the | 
clerk. “He says his name is Abishai Peabody.” 
“Tsay, mister, what makes you think my name is Peabody? 


suid Joe, 


Why, you said so just now, didn’t you ?” 
‘But maybe you've heard of one Zerubbabel Doolittle ?” 
Writedown Zerubbabel Doolittle, shouted the interpreter, 
“and scratch out Abishai Peabody.” 
Why, plague on't, do you think I’ve got such an ugly| 


name as that?’ said Joe | 
‘By St. Van Paulus!” cried the impatient little governor, 
“if you don’t plead guilty to some name, you shall have no 


name at all before long 
Why, darnation, squire, how will you make that out?” 


By Herodes den Grooten, but Pll show you !”’ 


You will, will you?” answered Jue. 
Did you come here by land | 
“ Why, do you cusnotcher I'm a fool tocome by land when! 


»? } 


I can come down by water 
‘Then you came by water ?” | 
Why, dye think I'm such aclear fool as to come by water 


when I've got two such legs as these to carry me 


Der blindheed !" quoth Governor Keiit, * but I believe the 
duvvel dropt him flying 

What brought you here 

“What brought me here? Do you think I couldn’t ge 


* resumed the interpreter. 


here without being brought, squire ?"* 


What business have vou ? 


] 


Can't yousee with half an eye? Maybe, I'ma gentleman 


So then you had no business here ?” 
“Do you think I'm such a gander as to come here for no 


thing at all?” 


Thus the examination went on in the most satisfactory 
manner, and, at the conclusion, Joe was shut up with the 
constable in a back reom, where he got out of him all the 
history of his family for ten generations. In the mean time 
the governor and council were listening to the clerk, who, im 
a sonorous Voice, Was reading the questions and answers he 
had written down with particular accuracy. Never were a! 
set of worthy city magistrates so puzzled. They could make 
nothing out of Joe except a most artful and thorough-bred 
spy, who had come among them for the purpose of debauch 
ing the subjects of their high mightinesses from their allegi- 
ance. The little testy governor declared it was a series of 
the most artful evasions he ever saw, and forthwith proposed 
to issue a Latin proclamation, in the mean time holding this 
suspicious personage to bail. All which was agreed to nem. | 
con. from aclear conviction that the governor would turn 
every one that differed with him out of office in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

While this was passing, the widow Van Heilig Schrift was 
in great tribulation of spirit, and so, for that matter, was her 
pretty litde daughter Maritchee. Both knew that our hero 
was in the hands of justice, and neither for what. 


By and by, after the breaking up ofthe council, the governor 


‘took his stick, and, as he was wont in those rustic times, walk- 


ed forth smoking his pipe, joking the wealthy burghers, chuck- 
ing their buxom wives under the chin, and putling tobacco! 
smoke into the eyes of the little urchins, whereat they were 
right pleased, having a sort of instinctive love for such savoury 
incense. In the course of his walk he came to where the 
widow Van Heilig Schrift was sitting disconsolate on her 
toop, with her daughter, devoured by curiosity about honest 
Joe Bowers. His excellency hada great respect for the widow 
ind loved little Maritchee as if she had been his own daugt 
ter, always calling her his “leetle blumenchee,” which means 
rosebud. 
The widow inquired anxiously about the young man who 
ad been taken away trom her, and the governor was just as 
eager for informauion. Both tound they were equally ignorant 
of the name and purposes of the mysterious stranger. rhe 
widow, who yearned to see Joe Bowers once more, in hope s 
ot gratifying her curiosity, cunningly insinuated that if lis 


excellency would place hum under her care, she would not 





only be answerable for his conduct and forthcoming when re 


quired, but would engage “to get it ali out of him in the 





ourse of a few days.” 

The governor had a great opinion of Madam Van Heilig 
Schritt’s skillin aflairs of Wiis sort, never having himself been 
able to keepa secret trom that worthy woman. He therefore | 


<é 


assented to the proposal, and accordingly Joe bowers again 
gladdened the heart of the widow and little Maritchee by his 


| agreeable presence. 


The widow commenced by asking him fifteen thousand 


j questions, which he answered by fifteen thousand ques- 


tions more; so they were even thus far. Little Maritchee 
uttered not a word, but she looked fifteen thousand with her 
dark eyes. 

“So, den, the widow Schrift is going to be married to dat 


| blindheed dere dat nobody knows any ting about,” quoth 
| Claus Ripse to his wite 


“Yaw,” said the good woman, “and her liusband has peen 
teat only eleven months and dirteen days.” 

‘ Huyswife der duyvel ! muttered Claus, and soon envelop- 
ed himself in the obscurity of a great fog of his own raising, 

It was even so. The curiosity of the widow had become 
ungovernable. It was a matter of life and death with her 
She must know all about Joe Bowers or die. At last she came 
to a determination to marry him, having discovered with the 
sure instinct of an experienced widow, that Joe had no ob- 
jection to such a procedure. 

“If I don’t get it all out of him then,” thought she, “I'm 
no widow, One thing is certain, I shal! get at his name.”’ 

Not long after, the good people of New-Amsterdam, more 
especially the widows, were scandalized at the marriage of 
the widow Van Heilig Schrift and Joseph Bowers, Esquire, 
as he was pleased to denominate himself. The widow at last 
got at his name, but she had like to have missed it; for when 
the dominie came to inquire about it, he asked the good man 


| so many questions in reply that he shut up his book in dud 


geon, and was just on the point of breaking off the match 
So Joe Bowers was obliged to answer one question at last. 

fut this was the beginning and the end of his communi- 
cations. The widow never got another direct answer from 
him during the whole course of her lite afterwards ; at which 
she was sorely disappointed, especially as the governor called 
almost every day to know if she had brought her husband to 
contession. She took these disappointments so to heart, that 
she pined away and lost all her beauty. And so, indeed, did 
little Maritchee, though it was not on account of being dis- 
appointed in her curiosity. 

‘You don’t love me, Josey,” said the good whilome widow, 
coaxingly. ‘* You don’t love me, or you'd tell me all about it 





Josey.’ 

“All about what ?’ quoth Joe. 

“Why, about who you are, how you came here, and what 
is your business at home, my dear. Now do tell me, won't 
vou ?”’ 

“You've maybe heard something of Connecticut river 
said Joe 

“QO, to be sure I have, my dear,”’ said the 
rubbing her hands and thinking it was all coming now 

you mean the Varsche river; well?” 

“Well, do you think Iwas such a gander as to be born 
there? But you've heard of the Housatonic, close by, just a 
great way off yonder?” 

O, yes! Well.” 

* Well, I suppose I wasn’t born in another guess place than 
that ?” 

The whilome widow hereupon took up a broom and mad 

uch martial demonstrations towards Joe Bowers, that he 
vanished from her sight in the twinkling of a bed-post. She 
took to her bed and sent for a doctor, who said she had some 
thing on her mind, and so she had—it was curiosity. 


good creature, 





But Joe was inexorable, or rather he could not get over 
the force of habit. Upen this the widow went all about town 
praising her first husband to the skies. But Joe was not 
content with keeping his own secrets; he had another pest 
lent habit, which at first excited the discust, then the wonder 
then the admiration, and finally the imitation of the good 
people of New-Amsterdam, 

He was forever moving about from one house to another 
and hardly ever staid six months inthe same place. He wa 
perpetually making alterations and improvements, and con 
founding his fellow-citizens with new plans. Bat the climax of 
his cnormities was building a house with the front to t! 
street instead of the gable end. The good people looked 
on at first, as I said before, with disgust and horror to se? 
Joe Bowers buying one house, selling another, renting an 
abandoning, till in process of tume he had lived in almost 
every house in the city. They inquired what could | 
set him whizzing and frisking about in this iashion, bat 4 
they got was a question, how they could bear to live ali the 
time in one place 

I don't know how it 






2 to pass but soe if certainls i 
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there is im all living things a sympathy, which renders it} would have been carrie! away by the current and drow ne were scant, aad unsoci ut alwavs seasoned by his host 
next to impossible for one person to sit still when all about) if the youth had not come to his assistance, and borne him with long narratives of times past, and of the glories of his 
him is in motion, It was pot many years before the next) safely over illustrious ancestors 
door neighbour of Joe Bowers was smitten with this habit) “Bravo!” said the old gentleman, his teeth chattering and When the youth took his leave, nearly half starv the old 
of locomotion, and began to move trom one house to an-| his limbs trembiing; “bravo! I declare you're quite a con- gentleman said, with a pro eee y courtesy, mixed 
other. Anon, a third, a fourth, and so on, followed his «x-! siderable swimmer. But vou should have seen me when |, with a vast portion of tl we i tage 
ample, until at last the “duyvel,” as Governor Keift said, got) was young. I once swam over the Helles t and back Well, vou see how my lustrous ancestors lived, and 
into the whole town, which seemed running round ina circle, | again ; but never mind, don't be discouraged, 1 dare say youll whal great things they performed un their tine But vou 
as children do in the sport of the hen and chickens. They} make a tolerable swimmer in time ust not be discouravced when vou think of t vast itl 
were in such a hurry to get out of one house into another, As they emerged from the forest, they came to a great city ’ between us 1 dare swear vou'll be a tole v decent 
that they tred on each other's heels, and such was the conta-) in ruins, which the old gentleman pronounced the most glo- ser ah ¥, WHEN VOU GET TO 8B A 1 AD 
sion occasioned by this pe rpetual motion, that Governor Keift) rious relic of antiquity | hud ever seen 
: Was fain to pass an ordinance that they should be restricted “Heavens! what a superb place this has been in its dav! ii 
to one day in the year for playing puss in a corner Aud this! I mast announce my arrival to the governor. But, now | ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
- . " + Tere wer ’ y . y * 
is the origin of that ancient and venerable custom of moving think of it, my fingers ate grown so stiff, and my eyes Acttcrs {rom Correspondents 
. on the first day of May, which ts peculiar to the city of New- dim, I can’t write Do vou pen a note for me 
P Amsterdam *~« The youth did so, and the old gentleman expressed his 
In the mean tune poor Mrs. Joe Bowers had fallen a victim surprise that he wrote such a good hand, and spelled his ects aeame lace egy phere, « 
e to her unsatisfied curiosity She died of what the doctor words se « rrectly Mr : Er : So much has be tely said in vou 
’ called a decline ; but it was in fact nothing but a broken heart But you should have seen what a hand some of my illus. ®™Us!hg paper, respecting Che modes at manners prevalent 
occasioned by her unsuccessful endeavours to find out what tous ancestors wrote My great-great-yreat-great-aunt’s *"" g the higher classes of this city, and the articles generally 
yrought Joe to town, and where he came tro second cousin by the mother’s side gvas the best writer of hi ive been written in such a sprightly tone of ridicule, that I feel 
“s Not many years after her decease, Joe, not being able to “#* and wsed books of philosophy, which were the ad- '™ ined to trouble you with a few remarks he other side of 
3 ’ e ; , the question. | belong to that portion of th ihre f huma 
endure the tyrannical restriction of being allowed to move, "en of the world, But never mind, boy, you'll unprove : ’ , 
. - a nitv which vou gentlemen are accustomed to call the tair sex 
: only once a year, disposed of all the property of the widow | '” time ee ne . Parra ' meee , 
“ and her ste 1 laug lite 2. little Maritchee, and ck irted tron rh youth smiled go » natures and a re} a Se o = —— fe 5 me ee _ 
New-Amsterdam with that desirable maiden as bis lawtul. “ at 4 glorious piece of work itis to have had every tu REE EN v3 anes befits aaa , ei. 
® whte, Report sa s that she actually got at his secret at last, done tor us by our ancestors!” hi ry, While they seize upon our litle peculiarities of 
” but the story is somewhat doubtful. Joe Bowers (thus far ts ‘Glorious, indeed ?’ cried the old gentleman; “Tecan ne ves of converention With as mark aviiity oss Bungry dag 
: : t ere ea ling to admit s 
: certain) passed the rest of his days moving to and fro, and ther tight, write, nor swim, but then my ancestors were pr ape GF 8 ite : : 7 t. Ta : - " ' . one fey ae we 
: building houses up and down Varsche river, which he sold digious bands at all these.’ sersimpesieycceeonats sah eee tes: a wer — 
before they were half tiyjshed and was wont to boast till his After travelling several davs they came into a new « ns between gentes tety and mere ' " - nee egin to 
dying day that he never directly answered but two questions just settled, where the youth had built himeelf a snug, con pasion ties reacties , 2 } at . usable 
é in his life, and those he would have dodged could he possibly | !Tt#ble house, and frankly invited the old gentlemen to stoj RE pron he tt eave pa athe pe 
" have got married without telling his name . b and rest himself a while. He did so, and sojourned sever ee ee ee eee ee < en 
‘h days, partaking of the plenty and hospitality of the youth, -UFC Hes er abuse It is not my intention to deny that these 
“d : When going away he sai, exist among us, nor that they are proper themes for the 
to ORIGINAL ESSAYS. Very well; upon my soul, quite respectable, I declar tinst. His pen is more eflectual than ¢ sword of pustice 
at ld no idea you were so contortabl But you must gohous |!" ! tening away paltry foibles and vi ; but it is not fair 
id PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE}; with me anil then you'll see something worth seeing, Tl r the lively and torcible writers of the d to confine them 
OR WAS, IS. AND WILL BE show you how people with a long line of ancestors live. But Ives exclusively to those features of our manners which are 
\ pecrepip old gentleman being once overtaken on the YOU Must not be discouraged. You are getting on quite clever- || “" rthy approbation. “They sh it least allow, that only 
", road by a lusty youth, they agreed to jog on together, as they !¥ 20d your posterity a thousand years hence may very likely Ran GOONER ST AEF 9 on ape fopoand Canees, and 
it were travelling the same way. The former was armed with | D€ quite decent fellows.’ that all our ladies ere newer coqueties hor euittious betes 
i tremendous sword, which he could just trail along the The youth being fond of roving and seeing sights, consent. | | pever heard of any state of society which was ntirely free 
ground; and the other with a smaller one, which he hardly ‘ 1, and they departed together. It was a long way off, but at | ‘TOM! OM ts of densio ua © ever they appear they 
eemed to feel. length the old gentleman exclaimed proudly, should be hed till they are as itraid to show their 
As they procee led on, the old gentleman talked a great See! vonder is the abode of my illustrious ancestors!’ aes But « e the civcres © : esent enliven th 
deal of the antiquity of his family, the dignity of his ances The youth raised his eves, and saw an old ivy-crowned |‘!Wellings of this city with grace, wit, and beauty, with those 
tors, and what a strong, valiant, learned, rich, powerful man ‘Urret, rearing its gray head above a wood They passed up |° other countries, and gah tacknowledge that our su 
he was a great while ago. Whenever the youth ventured to ® long avenue, shaded by decayed old trees, the straggling jects of complaint are noth t themes of congratula 
re, make an observation, give his advice, or do any thine of his branches of which bore a few pining vellow leaves, and ot tion. It is complimentary to ours character that even 


no crimes more atrocious than a too eager desire for display, 


wn accord, he flouted him about his being but a bov, and ©#¢® side were decayed old walls of bricks, half crumbled t 


e penetrating glance of trony can dete inthe community 


bade him look up to him on all occasions, tollow in his foot- | Pleces- 






























= steps, and do as he did The old gentleman cor e youth to the door of his | 2" Mereasing interest 1 social enjoyment and a slight unge 
7 5 . i " . eit ath t “alculated to av ken rath ‘rriment tl 
, One day they came to a great forest, out of which there ‘(25Uec, where sat an aged, g aded porter, so stiff in the t aristocracy, calcul mm ther merriment than 
: i iid ‘ ) nav it wor furnish re serlvus 
echad o Gentian them, whe made oferta did aeatiemen. oith joints that he could scarce! and he touk almost a quar indignation. Long may we furnish more rivu 
his mouth wide open. The good man called upon his ances- | '€? Of an hour to open the door cause for the shafts of wit o1 ae wan 
" 4 ‘ ' ' } ‘ brill ll hio ’ tec nore dans u 
an tors, and invoked their bones to come and protect hin sut Poor tellow ! said the ol gpentieman roudly, his an brilliant halls of fashion ar ee ANCES os 
t ™ } tual } | } f t 
the youth, without saying a word, drew his sword, and saved |Cestor Was one of the strongest and most ective men in the | @iuals than rusting maicens, with leg of mutton sleeve 
- the old gentleman’s Ife by slaving the lion world. He kept out a whole troup of rebels once by placing ind aspiring your ausienumaliies ' maces 
he his back against the door.” At present the moral perce; tions of all cl are not undin 
t * Pestey well, B declese.” esled the old ceutleumen con soabegoncin. anes Himcadpaisy r t } z, t ” j 
ne < x id ventlen | s cuest throue! loy . eof ur med; custom has not ye I ted Us W int outrage 
idering how young you are But what a pitiful little sword old gentleman led his guest through « . shoes | ! WwW 
it : . . furnished rooms. cold. cloon and com fortl ti! les ipon decency and stitue ¢ are not compelled to endure 
you've got there. Look at mime—if I could only draw it out, ~~ ; ny pen: ane See a eT ' ; ’ } : } 
2 he came into one that ; ne h ok ‘ . the f ¢ violuthons of laws, Duman ar Ivine, by the overbearing influ 
and manage it afterwards, I should be invincible. But of ‘ ae Gen See Sine Neg Sees ape ; Bs l j I fia 
: tt is of which had b SI listinct nee of Wealth and power nmanys the oid counties o} 
. what consequence isthat?) My renowned ancestor, Sir Guy patterns of which had become so indistir | he fast } ' ' 
‘ ‘ ' , } 
wn ' “ tell w he r urope the fashionable villain } trian phantiv through 
. f Warwick could wield it in his left hand. Did you ever" nat Susy were bie! . ‘ . ai . a 
not ‘here!’ cried with exultatior ev, ss il alld the highest circles, glorvu the eflrontery with whach t 
: ‘ar of him? He killed a great red cow with it one dav % ; ied he, with exultation, ‘the " j | | 
ct cords of the glories of my illustrious house. ‘That t tramples on every honourable principle aud natural feel 
Passing on through the forest they met a couple of robber ; } ' 
jer 1 eo} 1 } , was given toan ancestor of the sixteenth grr tion back. and females, studying intrigue as a nee, turn innocen 
ad the old gentleman, who insisted on always going befor: . . : : j 
yod “ee e : wards, by King Fergus, or Farragut, or—no matter what and modesty into derist on 
is near being killed, because he was too weak to manage ; , y t , } 
Lt } } ° was—for havi run down a fat buck, that! sot i ites among Us the 
great sword, before the other came up to his assistance , h, | ! 
eT . ‘ : the hounds of the hing that his majesty w ubtful whet He Opi n, Which, happa at 
«hich he did, however in time to slay one the r wt v1 ay an : t ty to} 
: : he should have any dinner that di \iv ancestor w Wi t rity SO pt 
, rs, and put the other to f : , Ce — + of abl . 
yn By t! nobled at the same time for this feat.” , ‘ aHuoT rene 
the o mv illustrious "ext 5 *? 1 nic the 1 , ] 
’ he. oa hee - a eee a = At supper there was great state and little to ea tt Div t method, however, of guarding us from those vices 
aid gentleman, ‘ but you're quite a pr ring 1ot } , , 
t pt _— ous ye quite a p ining lau; ne it old pentleman made it up by detailing an account of rat sluch Lave corrupted others, is to wat righ ul ht 
think any gre 4 > kil shy rp NIv y 
Ke unk it any gi rat feat to kili a robber or two ly great- entertainment given to king somet by his ercat ' them before they arrive at maturity heret \ 
“‘- vr A ] ‘ie’ . cer “or ss 
a preat-gre it-grandfather’s uncle’s cousin ir Bevis ot H ny | somebody, whereat was served up six t Ss her tif stk ed and talented correspond: nts will not lay aside the 
ton, once slew red and s P them before | t “eg signee : 
. * ~e e slew a hundred and sixty of them re breahlast. teen hundred geese, forty thousand red her . lasmany whip, but use it with unsparing hanc, against every thin 
. = ro were ouraged, my good lad, you'll able to dO thousand fresh eggs, and where was drank and wasted beer calculated to interru; t our peace or profane our simplicity. Be 
omething clever by and by.” ' | t 
’ enough to make a Serpentine river. Upon phe whole, however, assured, gentlemen, in the prosecution of Bo laudable a de 
' 
‘ Proceeding onwards they ca to ariver, which they ot- the youth had a pretty uncomfortable time of it. He sicpt in. sign, however } hoa ibused by those who smart under 
. emnted = } +} -™ . * . | . ! - 
the mpted to wade through, the old gentleinan insisting, as) a cold damp chamber, the curtains of which were halt moul- the castigation, you will be sepported by the approbation ot 
usual, to go before. Buthe had not yet come to the depth of dered away, like the old tapestry, and the windows rattled al! who really belong to whet seme have, in derision, tern 
; : e ’ - ° 
oi ¢ stream before his great sword got betwixt his legs, and h» ‘and squeaked and groaned at an awful rate. His meals “good society Poaris 
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‘his musket scattered them from about his dwelling. They fted | 
even from the timid child, in the broad glare of day—but in| 
the thick and solitary night, far away from the dwellings of) 
men, they were terrible, from their fiendish and ferocious ap- 
petite for blood. 

“T have heard a fearful story of the wolf, from the lips of 
Perhaps it may be best 
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Legends of New- England 
and Phelps 


‘Twere could scarcely be a more bnposing ie toan Amer 
can public than that of the present volume. It has been ge-| 
nerally believed that our country labours under an inmense| 
disadvantage in its inferivrity to other nations in teodinhonety| 


lore, and in those materials of history which, inpertectly seen} 
calculated to arouse the 







some of the old settlers of Vermont. 
told in the language of one of the witnesses of the scene : 

“ «Twas a night of January, in the year 17—. We had 
been to a fine quilting frolic, about two miles from our little 


through the din mist of time, are 
Twas rather late— 


This is partially true; but we) settlement of four or five log-houses. 


| about twelve o'clock, I should guess—when the party broke 
up. ‘There was no moon—and a dull, gray shadow or haze 
hung all around the horizon, while overhead a few pale and 
are rarely given to the world; and although Irving, Paul sickly-looking stars gave us their dull light, as they shone 
ding, Halleck, Bryant, Brainard, and a few others, have pro-| through adingy curtain, ‘There were six of us in company— 
duced several graphic delineations of American scenery ; and| Harry Mason and myself, and four as pretty girls as ever grew 
Mr. Cooper has in one or two Instances endeavoured, with There were my two 
much success, to interweave with his narratives, characters, 





most interesting associations, 
have scarcely yet a right to complain, as those materials 





which do actually exist among us, have by no means been ex- 
| 
Productions similar to Yamoyden and Hope Leshe| 





hausted. 








up this side of the Green Mountains. 
sisters and Harry's sister and his sweetheart, the daughter of 
was a right down handsome 





our next door neighbour, She 
girl—that Caroline Allen, 
um no stranger to pretty faces. 
kind of heart—so gentle ahd sweet-spoken, and so intelligent 
She had an eye as blue 





and incidents purely American, yet we contend that a very 
rich soil has yet been left for the cultivation of the future poet 
and novelist, It is true, that the traveller over the United 
States does not feel himself at every step treading upon clas 
He cannot go forth in the shades of evening, 





I never saw ber equal, though 1 





She was so pleasant and 






besides, that every body loved her. 
as the hill-violet, and her lips were like a red rose-leaf in 
June. No wonder that Harry Mason loved her—boy though 
he was—for we had neither of us seen our seventeenth 


sic ground, 
and muse among ivy-grown castles crumbling into ruins, 
and swarming with the associations of history. He cannot 
brood over the tombs of kings and warriors, poets and philo- 
sophers, like the sojourner in “earth's proudest isle.” ‘The 
hallowed influence of ages is not Upon ourcities, our temples, 
or our institutions; and it would be useless to deny that we 
have had noShakspeares and Miltons to hallow the spots where 
yet we are 








summer. 

‘*Our path lay through a thick forest of oak, with here 
and there a tall pine raising its dark, full shadow against the 
sky, with thick dark- 


ness. The snow was deep—deeper a great deal than it ever 






an outline rendered indistinct by the 






they have lived, and where their ashes repose ; 
by no means destitute ot themes for the writer, both curious 
and interesting, although they are of a different description, 
and the title of the volume now before us is precisely of a 
kind to awaken expectation, Mr, Whittier has very happily 
but he has not availed himself to a very 
Indeed in 





' talls of late years—but the surface was frozen strongly enough 
to bear our weight, and we hurried on over the white path- 
We had not proceeded far betore a 
low, We all knew it in a mo- 
ment; and I could feel a shudder thrilling the arms that were 
tulded close to my own, as a sudden ery burst trom the lips of 






way with rapid steps. 





long howl came to our ears. 






chosen his subject ; 
great extent of the advantages which it aflords. 
his preface he frankly declares that he has no hope but to 
call the attention of others to the legends upon which he 
We can scarcely forgive him for, 





all of us—‘ The wolves—the wolves ! 

“*Did you ever see a wild wolf—not one of your caged, 
broken-cown, show-animals, which are exhibited for sixpence 
a sight, children halt price—buta fierce, balf-starved ranger ot 
howling and hurrying over the barren 


There is no one of God's 






has only slightly touched. 
having shuffled off his task 1n so careless a manner, especially 

as the few trifles contained in his work are exceedingly we rT 
wrought up, are clothed in the language of a practised and 






the wintry forest, 
snow, actually mad with hunger? 
creatures which has such a trightful, fiendish look, as this 







able writer, and touch upon the most curious features in the 
history of New-England, viz. the Indian traditions, and the 
dark and bloody period of witeheraft. He offers no satisfie- || 
tory apology for having opened the mine, without exploring 
It betrays that absence of 





animal. Jt has the form as well as the spirit of a demon. 

‘ Another, and another howl—and then we could hear dis- 
tinctly the quick patter of feet behind us. We all turned 
right about, and looked in the direction of the sound. 

** The devils are after us,’ said Mason, pointing to a line 
of dark, 
troop of them—howling like so many Indians in a powwaw. 
We had no weapons of any kind; and we knew enough of 











more thoroughly its treasures. 
literary enthusiasm, for which perhaps the public ts more to 
blame than the author; and that exclusive devotedness tothe 
which may create good 






gliding bodies. 





mere business transactions of lite, 
merchants and rich men, but which will never make success- 
ful writers. He is on the spot, and probably within reach 
of the best sources of information at present in existence, 
and is hardly excusable for having used so little research in 
preparing the present collection. His little volume, however, | 
will be accepiable to the public. It 
sketches, in prose and verse, all of which we have read with 
pleasure. Asa poet Mr. Whittier possesses undoubted genius ; 
and his prose efforts, although apparently thrown off without 
labour, are evidently the oflspring of a ready pen. 

We are so much pleased with the following that we ex 
tract it, notwithstanding several inaccuracies of style, which 






the nature of the vile creatures who followed us to feel that 
There was not 
To 
‘There was 





it would be useless to contend without them. 





a moment to lose—the savage beasts were close Upon us, 






attempt flight would have been a hopeless affair. 






but one chance of escape, and we instantly seized upon it, 
“*'To the tree—let us climb this tree!’ I cried, springing 





consists of several 






forwards towards a low-boughed and gnarled oak, which 1 





saw ata glance might be easily climbed into. 

‘Harry Mason sprang lightly into the tree, and aided in 

| placing the terrified girls in a place of comparative security 
among the thick boughs. I wasthe last on the ground, and the 

| whole troop were yelling at my heels before I reached the rest 

There was one moment of hard breathing 






‘ 







might have been easily corrected : 





of the company. 
and wild exclamations among us, and then a feeling of calm 
The night was cold—and we 


A NIGHT AMONG THE WOLVES. 






‘The gaunt wolf, 
Scenting the place of slaughter with his long: 
And most offensive howl, did ask for bluod 





| thankfulness for our esca pe. 
| soon began to shiver and shake, like so many sailors on the top- 
mast of an Iceland whaler. But there were no murmurs—no 
complaining among us—for we could distictly see the gaunt, 
attenuated bodies of the wolves beneath us, and every now 





How many 
Tales of 


“The wolf—the gaunt and ferocious wolf! 
tales of wild horror are associated with its name! 
the deserted battle-fieli—w here the wolf and the vulture feast 
together—a horrible and obscene banquet, realizing the fear 
ful description of the Siege of Corinth, when— 







and then we could see great, glowing eyes, staring up into the 
And then their yells—they were 





tree where we were seated. 






loud and long and devilish ! 


‘On the edge of a gulf 
‘I know not how long we had remained in this situation, 


There sat a raven Happing a wolf,’ 






for we had no means of ascertaining the time—when I heard 
a limb of the tree cracking, as if breaking down beneath the 
weight of some of us; and a moment after a shriek went 
through my ears like the piercing of a knife. A light form 
went plunging down through the naked branches, and fell 


| with a dull and heavy sound upon the stiff snow. 
“The early settlers of New-England were not unfrequent-) ‘Oh, God! I arfi gone!” 
ly greatly incommoded by the numbers and ferocity of the!) “ ‘It was the voice of Caroline Allen, 
wolves, which prowled around their rude settlements. 


corses of the fallen; or of the 





amidst the cold and stiffening 
wild Scandinavian forests, where the peasant sinks down ex 
hausted amid the drifts of winter, and the wild wolf-how! 
sounds fearfully in his deafening car, and lean forms and evil! 
eyes gather closer and closer around him, as if impatient for 
the death of the doomed victim. 









The |, never spoke again! There was a horrible dizziness and con- 
| 








sd 
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| Moment, 


And so in fact they were—a whole | 


The poor girl 


hunter easily overpowered them, and with one discharge of! fusion in my brain, and I spoke not—and I stirred not—for | served in the memories of their children 


' the whole was at that time like an ugly, unreal dream. I only 
remember that there were cries and shudderings around me; 
perhaps I joined with them—and that there were smothered 
groans and dreadful howls underneath. It was all over in @ 
Poor Caroline! She was literally eaten alive. The 
wolves had a frightful feast, and they became raving mad with 
the taste of blood. 

** When I came fully to myself—when the horrible dream 
went ofl—and it lasted but a moment—I struggled to shake 
off the arms of my sisters, which were clinging around me, 
and could I have cleared myself I should have jumped down 
among the raging animals, But when a second thought came 
over me, I knew that any attempt at rescue would be useless, 
As for poor Mason, he was wild with horror. He had tried 
to follow Caroline when she fell, but he could not shake off 
the grasp of his terrified sister. His youth, and weak con- 
stitutiqn @nd frame, were unable to withstand the dreadful 
trial; and he stood close by my side, with his hands firmly 
clenched and his teeth set close ‘ly, gazing down upon the dark, 
wrangling creatures below, with the fixed stare of a maniac. 
It was indeed a terrible scene. Around us was the thick, cold 
night—and below, the ravenous wild beasts were lapping 
ape ir bloody jaws, and howling for another victim, 

‘The morning broke at last; and our frightful enemies 
fled at the first advance of daylight, like so many cowardly 
murderers. We waited until the sun had risen before we 
ventured to crawl down from our resting place. We were 
chilled through—every limb was numb with cold and terror— 
and poor Mason was delirous, and raved wildly about the 
dreadful things he had witnessed. There were bloody stains 
all around the tree ; and two or three long locks of dark hair 
were trampled into the snow. 

“ *We had gone buta little distarlte when we were met by 
our friends from the settlement, who had become alarmed at 
our absence. They were shocked at our wild and frightful 
appearance ; and my brothers have oftentimes told me that at 
first view we all seemed like so many crazed and brain-stricken 
creatures. ‘They assisted us to reach our homes; but Harry 
Mason never recovered fully from the dreadful trial. He 
neglected his business, his studies, and his friends, and would 
sit alone for hours together, ever and anon muttering to him- 
self about that horrible night. He fell to drinking soon after, 
and died a miserable drunkard, before age had whitened a 
hair of his head. 

“ * For my own part, I confess I have never entirely over- 
come the terrors of the melancholy circumstance which I have 
endeavoured to describe. The thought of it has haunted me 
like my own shadow ; and even now, the whole scene comes 
at times freshly before me in my dreams, and | start up with 
something of the same feeling of terror which I experienced 
when, more than half a century ago, I passed a NicuT AMONG 
THE WOLVEs.,’”’* 

The following is a specimen of Mr. Whittier’s abilities 
in the ballad style. We have no hesitation in awarding 
to it our most unqualified approbation, and congratulate the 
public upon the appearance of a writer capable of picturing, 
with such a vivid imagination, the old floating traditions of 
the country. The story is founded on a passage in the works 
of Cotton Mather, where that learned divine informs us, 
that, at the dead of the night, the “ witches and prestigious 
who persecuted, by means of their spells 
and incantations, the good people of Massachusetts Bay, 
|were assembled together by the sound of a great trumpet. 
The place of the evil gathering was somewhere near Naum 
| Keag, now Salem. 

THE WEIRD GATHERING. 


spirits and demons,” 


A trumpet in the darkness blown— 
A peal upon the air— 
The church-yard answers to its tone 
With boding shriek and wail and groan— 
The dead are gliding there! 
It rose upon the still midnight, 
A summons long and clear— 
The wakeful shuddered with affright— 
The dreaming sleeper sprang upright, 
And pressed his stunning ear. 
The Indian, where his serpent eye 
Beneath the green-wood shone, 
Started, and tossed bis arms on high, 
And answered, with his own wild cry, 
The sky’s unearthly tone. 
The wild birds rose in startled flocks, 
As the long trumpet swelled ; 
It is, t 


as any 





* Perhaps the foregoing may be deemed improbable 
ever, an oral tradition, which is as well authenticated 
of the kind may well be. It is one of a series of strange 
of encounters with the wild beasts of a new country, wi 
descended to us from our hardy forefathers, and which are sull | 
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And loudly from their old, gray rocks, 
The gaunt, fierce wolf, and caverned fox 
In mutual terror yelled. 


There is a wild and haunted glen, 
’Twixt Saugus and Naumkeag— 

’Tis said of old that wizard men 

And demons to that spot have been 
To consecrate their league. 


A fitting place for such as these— 
That small and sterile plain, 

So girt about with tall old trees, 

Which rock and groan in every breeze, 
Like spirits cursed with pain. 


It was the witch’s trysting place— 
The wizard’s chosen ground, 

Where the accursed of human race 

With demons gathered, face to face, 
By the midnight trumpet’s sound. 


And there that night the trumpet rang, 
And rock and hi!l replied, 
And down the glen strange shadows sprang, 
Mortal and fiend—a wizard gang— 
Seen dimly side by side. 


They gathered there from every land 
That sleepeth in the sun— 

They came with spell and charm in hand, 

Waiting their master’s high command— 
Slaves to the evil one! 


From islands of the far-off seas— 
From Hecla’s ice and flame— 
From where the loud and savage breeze 
Growls through the tall Norwegian trees, 
Seer, witch, and wizard came! 


And, from the sunny land of palms, 
The negro hag was there— 
The Gree-gree, with his Oli charms— 
The Indian, with his tattooed arms, 
And wild and streaming hair! 
The gipsey, with her fierce dark eyes, 
The worshipper of flame— 
The searcher out of mysteries, | 
Above a human sacrifice— 
All—all—together came ! 


* o * . . * . 


Nay, look not down that lighted dell, 
Thou startled traveller! 

Thy christian eye should never dwell 

On gaunt gray witch, and fiend of hell, 
And evil trumpeter! 


But, the traveller turned him from his way, } 
For he heard the reveiling— F 

And saw the red light’s wizard ray 

Among the dark-leated branches play, 
Like an unholy thing. 


He knelt him on the rocks, and cast 
A fearful glance beneath— 

Wizard and hag before him passed, 

Each wilder, fiercer than the last— 
His heart grew cold as death! 


He saw the dark-browed trumpeter, 
In human shape was he ; | 
And witch and fiend and sorcerer, 
With shriek and laugh and curses, were 
Assembled at his knee. 


And lo—beneath his straining glance, 
A light form stole along— 

Free, as if moving to the dance, 

He saw her fairy steps advance 
Towards the evil throng. 

The light along her forehead played— 
A wan, unearthly glare; 

Her cheek was pale beneath the shade 

The wildness of her tresses made, 
Yet nought of fear was there! 


Now God have mercy on thy brain, 
Thou stricken traveller! 

Look on thy victim once again, 

Bethink thee of her wrongs and pain— 
Dost thou remember her? 


The traveller smote his burning brow, 
For he saw the wronged one there— 
He knew her by her forehead’s snow, 
And by her large blue eye below, 
And by her wild, dark hair. 


Slowly, yet firm she held her way— 
The wizard’s song grew still— 

The sorcerer left his elvish play, 

And hideous imp and beldame gray } 
Waited the stranger’s will. 


A voice came up that place of fear— 
The trumpeter’s hoarse tone— 

“‘Speak—who art thou that comest here 

With brow baptized and christian ear, 
Unsummoned and alone ?” 


" 
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AS a 





One moment—and a tremor shook 
Her light and graceful trame— 
It passed—and then her features took 
A fiercer and a haughtier look, 
As thus her answer came : 
“ Spirits of evil— 
Workers of doom! 
Lo—to your revel, 
For vengeance I come! 
Vengeance on him 
Who hath blighted my fame— 
Fill his cup to the brim 
With a curse without name? 
Let his false heart inherit 
The madness of mine, 
And I yield ye my spirit, 
And bow at your shrine!” 
A sound—a mingled laugh and yell, 
Went howling fierce and far— 
A redder light shone through the dell, 
As if the very gates of hell 
Swung suddenly ajar. 


“ Breathe then thy curse, thou daring one,” 
A low, deep voice replied — 

“Whate’er thou askest shall be done, 

The burthen of thy doom upon 
The false one shall abide.” 


The maiden stood erect—her brow 
Grew dark as those around her, 

As burned upon her lip that vow 

Which christian ear may never know— 
And the dark fetter bound ber! 


Ay, there she stood—the holy heaven 
Was looking down on her— 
An angel trom her bright home driven— 
A spirit lost and doomed and given 
To fiend and sorcerer! 


And changed—how changed !—her aspect grew 
Feartul and elvish there ; 
The warm tinge from her cheek withdrew, 
And one dark spot of blood-red hue 
Burned on her forehead fair. 


Wild from her eve of madness shone 
The baleful fire within, 
As, with a shrill and lifted tone 
She made her feartul purpose known, 
Before the powers of sin: 
“Let my curse be upon him— 
The taithless of heart! 
Let the smniles that have won him 
In frowning depart! 
Let his last, cherished blossom 
Of sy mpathy die, 
And the hopes of his bosom 
In shadows go by! 
Ay, curse him—but keep 
The poor boon of his breath, 
*Tul he sigh for the sleep, 
And the quiet of death! 
Let a viewless one haunt him 
With whisper and jeer, 
And an evil one daunt him 
With phantoms of fear! 
Je the fiend unforgiving 
That follows his tread ; 
Let him walk with the living— 
Yet gaze on the dead !’ 
She ceased.—T he doomed one felt the spell 
Already on his brain ; 
He turned him trom the wizard-dell ; 
He prayed to heaven; he cursed at hell; 
He wept—and all in vain. 


The night was one of mortal fear; 
The morning rose to him, 
Dark as the shroudings of a bier, 
As if the blessed atmosphere, 
Like his own soul, was dim. 


He passed among his fellow men, 
With wild and dreamy air, 

For, whispering in his ear again 

The horrors of the midnight glen 
The demon found him there. 


And, when he would have knelt and praved 
Amidst his household band, 

An unseen power his spirit stayed, 

And on his moving lip was laid 
A hot and burning hand! 


The lost one in the solitude 
Of dreams he gazed upon, 
And, when the holy morning glowed, 
Her dark eye shone—her wild hair flowed 
Between him and the sun! 


His brain grew wild—and then he died ; 
Yet, ere his heart grew cold, 

To the gray priest, who at his side 

The strength of prayer and blessing tried, 
His feartul tale was told. 

* . * * * * . 


——————— 

They've bound the witch with many a thong— 
The holy priest is near her; 

And ever 


A wurwur rises hourse and strong 


os sive oves along 


From these whe hate and tear her. 


She’s standing up for sacrifice, 
Beneath the gallows-tree ; 

The silent town beneath her lies, 

Above her are the summer skies— 
Far off—the quict sea 


So young—so frail—so very fair— 
Why should the victim die ?— 

Look on her brow !-—the red stain there 

Burns underneath ber tangled hair 


And mark her fiery eye! 


A thousand eves are looking up 

In scorn and hate to her; 
A bony hand hath coiled the rope, 
And yawns upon the green hill’s slope 


' 


The witch's sepulclire 


Ha! she hath spurned both priest and book-- 
Her hand is tossed on high 

Her curse is loud—she will not brook 

he impatient crowd's aluding look 
Hark !--how she shrieks to dic ! 


Up—up— e—allis done! 

One groan-——the deed is wrought. 
Wo--for the wronged and tallen one 
Her corse is blackening in the sun-- 


Her spirit--trace it not! 





one strug 








The reader will discover in the “ Rattle-snake Hunter,” a 
page of animated and beautiful description, which will im 
press him with an exalted opinion of the author's versatility 


of talent. ! 


It seemed at first difficult to decide whether he is 
more fluent in prose or poetry, but the “ Weird Gathering 
turns the scale in favour of the latter 

“ Metacom,” or King Philip, or, according to the fancy of 
Mr. Stone the dramatist, Wefamora, opens with a glowing 
ind truly poetic picture of sunset, and a fine portraiture of 
the red hero 

“The Spectre Ship” is a poem, imbued with the spirit of 
the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

The “ Spectre Warriors,” the “ Human Sacrifice,” the “In 


dian’s Tale,” the “ Powwaw,” and the “ Last Norridgewock, 


‘are beautiful and original Indian sketches. The rest of 

Midnight Attack,” the “Mur 
dered Lady,” the “ Unquiet Sleeper,” the “ Haunted House, 

| the “White Mountains,” the 


ithe volume consists of the 


‘Mother's Revenge,” and the 
* Serial Omens,” all founded on some legend of New- England, 

|) Several of them are productions of superior merit; and we 

jare sorry that the limits of this article will not permit us to 

| notice them more at length 

We cannot conclude without a few observations respecting 
the tone of modern criticism, which has been so long practised 
by persons of all classes of information and intellect, as to 


rend 


erits phrases unmeaning, its censure harmless, and its 
praise mere pulling, without either influence or value, In 
jconsidering Mr. Whattier’s book we have, perhaps, in a mea 
sure checked the enthusiasm of our admiration, in order to 
avoid the inflated style which too universally prevails, Books, 
infinitely interor to the “Legends of New-England,” have 
been introduced to the public in terins of untinated rapture 
until all the phraseology of critical applause has been ex- 
hausted upon the most inspid and meretrecious oflsprings of 
| vanity, ignorance, and duliness. The volume betore us, if it 
is to be compared with many others with which the teem 
ing press mundates the community and tf it us to be reviewed 
in the same spirit, is justly deserving of a much more exalted 
style of praise than it has received at our hands; for, without 
exaggeration, We may assert that, with only one or two exce } 
tions, it is decidedly the most agreeable work of the kind we 
have read since the daysof the Sketch Book. Before we opened 
it, from our previous knowledge of the literary abilities of the 
author, we anticipated much pleasure, but our expectations 
were more than realized ; and though we wall not, in the usual 
style, inform the public that be is equal to Scott or Irving, we 
can assure them that the “Legends of New-England” is no 
trifling addition to the stock of American literature 





Narrative of Diecovery and Adventure in Africa, from the earliest 
ages to th t trat low vy, Mine 
ralogy, and Zoolog by Protessor Jameson * Wiison, Req 
PKS I t PRS ES w t tuap, plane 





 Clapperton ; and several 
lane pp. 359 


’ i 
of the route of Park, and of Denham ar 
engravings. New-York J.& Harper 
Library, No. XVI le3l 


This is a clear and valuable epitome of the various cxpedi- 


Family 


itions made into the interior of Africa, and will be advantage 
ously read in connexion with the recent work on the polar 
| ) 

| regions. It contains much that is interesting and instructive 


‘A mass of information is, conveyed in a pleasing and spirited 
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style, by which the utility of historical and philosophical | 
works is combined with the charm of productions of fancy. | 
Hundreds of persons, so actively engaged in business tran- 
sactions as to be unable to devote much leisure to the study 
of the interesting subjects which the narrative of discovery | 
and adventure embraces, will here find themselves, at a small 
expense of time, placed in possession of much to gratify their 
curiosity ; and no intelligent youth can peruse its pages with- 
out at once feeling his thoughts exalted to manly subjects, 
and imbibing a partiality for useful learning. The more we 
see of this series of publications the more we are inclined to 
like it. By its means the knowledge, talents, and research 
of a variety of scientific and enlightened men, in different parts 
of the world, are concentrated within a small! compass, and 
diffused among a multitude of persons. The volumes are 
issued at a moderate price, are conducted with care and in-| 
dustry, and in every way deserve immediate and extensive 
patronage. 


Collection of Sermons on the death of the Right Reverend Bis p 
Hobart, D. D. of the Protestant Episcopal church in the state 
New-York; with a Memoir of his Liie and Writings. T. & J 
Swords 12mo. pp. 250. New-York. [531 


A memoir of Bishop Hobart, by the Rev. Mr. Shroeder, is 
welcome to all classes of society, but particularly to that ex 
tensive portion who are attached to the episcopal church, It 
is in that circle that the virtues and attainments of the dis-\ 
tinguished prelate are most justly appreciated, and where 
deep regret for his loss will induce the most eager avidity to 
become acquainted with every information relative to his 
life and opinions. An original sketch of our universally-la- 
mented bishop has been already published in the Mirror, from 
the pen of Mr. Shroeder, which renders it unnecessary for | 
us to dilate at length upon that which accompanies the col- 
lection of sermons, as the leading jacts are the same. As 
a composition it is, as might have been expected from the 
author, a clear, chaste, and graceful production, The ser- 
mons are thirteen in number, and are weil calculated to add 
to the established reputation of the reverend gentlemen by 
whom they were delivered. Upon a theme so aflecting, and 
addressed to an auditory in whose recollections the virtues 
and talents of their departed pastor were so vivid, these im 
pressive discourses could scarcely have fuiled to excite deep 
interest. The volume does much credit to the taste of the 
publishers as a specimen of neat typography, to which the 
fine engraving ag accurate likeness of the esteemed subject 
of the memoir, engreved by W. Maine, from a painting by 
Paradise, adds an additional value 
R r In Three Rook Collins and 
New-York A 


Sparta, when discovered by the foreign 


Hannay 


sslaus, king of 





ambassadors playing with his children, asked them if they 
were fathers, and on being answered in the affirmative, said, 
Then I have no occasion to apologise for my occupation.” 
Mr. Lyman Cobb, like his royal prototype, needs no excuse 
to all fathers, mothers, schoolmasters, &c. for the present se 
ries of publications. ‘The first book will be a valuable auxi 
liary to little curly-headed and rosy-cheeked gentlemen whi 
plume themselves upon having passed through the intricate 
mysteries of the alphabet. It consists of short and pithy 
sentences upon familiar subjects; “I never saw a little dog 
or cat learn to read; “ When you are a large boy you shal 


have trowsers and 


a pair of little boots ;” and other valuabl 


apothegms, in the spelling- book style. 

The second book is adapted to children of a more advanced 
ge, and may be very appropriately used by those who have 
mastered the first. it contains several stories, written in clear 
anguege, and incaleating useful morals 

The third claims a more serious notice. In it much in- 
struction in the elements of natural philosc } bv and histge 
is conveyed to the more advanced and intelligent reader. ‘The 
brief chapters on the dog, alum, cork, the borse, heat, liquo 
rice, and light, are precisely the kind of composition to be 
placed in the hands of youth; and when supported by care- 
on the part of the teacher 


i gentle tone of voice, and in a patient and attractive man- 


ful assiduity in explaining in 
ner, the proper meaning of the more difficult words and ab- 


struse ideas, Mr. Cobb’s book is really worthy the attention 


if parents and instructors 


New-York Anuual Register for 101 
Only the most indelativable industry and perseverance, 





ombined with a very gen 
‘ould have produced a volume so replete with interesting mis- 
cellaneous information, as that which Mr. Williams has just 
published under the above title. It is afforded at a very) 


ral acquaintance with the subject, 


reasonable price, and should be promptly purchased by al! men 
i business 
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THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 


MR. BARTON. 

Tris gentleman, from the Theatre-roya), Edinburgh, has 
appeared as Hamlet, Lear, and Werner. The first is among 
the most difficult parts he could have attempted. It re- 
quires brilliant declamation and marked originality to im- 
part interest to its long speeches and melancholy adventures. 
Mr. Barton was, therefore, injudicious in his selection. The 
most prominent features were given about as correctly as they 
generally are ; for it would be difficult for an intelligent man, 
and one familiar with good acting, as Mr. Barton evidently is, 
to go altogether wrong in the hackneyed and well-trodden 
pathway of such characters; but he was plainly treading in 
the steps of a host of celebrated predecessors. Neither should 
he have undertaken Lear. The wonderful powers of the elder 
Kean in the wretched imbecility of the “ weak and despised 
old man,” are yet altogether too fresh in the recollections of the 
public. Mr. Parton’s personation, however, was not without 
good points, and, as a whole, more than respectable. He was 
applauded throughout. In Werner he was yet more successful 
it is better adapted to his capacity than the two former. There 
is also something in being familiar with the style of a player, 
who gains confidence, and frees himself from embarrass- 
ment, as he becomes accustomed to his audience, and feels 
that he is appreciated. Werner displayed Mr. Barton very 
He looked and read well; 
tain periods, particularly the last scene, confirmed us in the 
opinion that one may make a poor business of Hamlet, Lear, 


advantageously. and, at cer 


&c. and yet possess fine requisites for success in a dif 
ferent walk of the drama. We would sum up the attain- 
ments of Mr. Barton in a few words. 
ind good head, experience in his profession, and intelligence 
sufficient to render him a favourite, in a sphere, however, less 
elevated than that in which he has chosen to make his first 


appearance in America. 








LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 





LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


MADAME VESTRIS. 

Arcn, easy, impudent, pert, sprightly, and agreeable, with 
a handsome face, a delicious person, a rich, musical voice, 
and an inexhaustible fund of self-possession, this vivacious 
lady has pleased, and continues to please on every stage, and 
in every department of the drama in which she appears 
She suits all tastes. It is impossible for any one to dis- 
like her; and just as impossible, I should think, for any 
to become enthusiastically fond of her acting. There is no 


Neither is 
She is, em- 


depth, nor power, nor sensibility about her 
there the aping or affectation of these things. 
phatically, a clever actress, which stands in about the same 
relation to a great actress as an epigrammatist to a poet; 
or a shrewd, worldly man to a wise one; and her being 
a more universal favourite than others of a higher order of 
merit, is only another proof of what has been proved some 
thousand times since the world began—that success is a very 
fallacious test of ability, for the simple reason, that the more 
the kind of merit is upon a level with the intellects of the 
majority of the judges, the more likely it is to be appreciated. 
The lady's talent is purely executional, and has nothing to 
do with the higher province of conception—indeed the cha- 
racters in which she generally appears are not conceptions 
' 





ut copies, or copies of copies of the ephemeral whims and 
vagaries of the passing hour—trifiing and agreeable, and well 
suited to the prevailing light and superficial taste in theatrical 
inatters ; 
been told that she plays Rosalind. 
do so for curiosity’s sake ; for I cannot imagine a more plea 
sant and amusing performance, and at the same time more 
decidedly different from what it ought to be, than Madame 
Vestris’s Rosalind. She will be the arch, lively, free-spoken, 
well-bred lady of the French court to the life; but any thing 
rather than the wild, daring, susceptible, romantic Rosalind. 

Two-thirds of Madame Vestris’s notoriety has arisen from 
the facility with which she can unsex herself, and the confi- 
dent boldness with which she makes her bow to the audience 
in breeches. It is all very well that she does so—half mea- 
sures are very perplexing and disagreeable ; and if a lady 
makes up her mind to wear this article of apparel, either in 
public or private, the more decidedly and gracefally she does 
it the better; but still there must be some affectation in the 
raptures cf the town at witnessing the same. To be sure, 


for, without cant, it is light and superficial. I have 
’ ¢ 


I should like to see her 


A gentlemanly figure | 








lho one buttons a coat, adjusts a cravat, wears a hat, handles 
a cane, or draws on a pair of gloves in the true spirit of know. 
ing and irresistible coxecombry equal to Madame Vestris ; and 
it is really pleasant to sit and see those manly airs and graces 
played off by a woman, affording, as it does, conclusive ey;- 
|dence that such deep-laid schemes to ensnare the admiration 
jof the fair sex do not always escape detection ; yet still the 
skill and observation requisite to do this may be rated too high- 
ly. But Madame Vestris has better, though perhaps weaker 
claims than this, on the public favour. She has the ability 
to make wearisome common-place passable, frivolity agreea- 





ble, and sprightliness fascinating—a never-flagging joyous. 
ness of spirit, and an almost Promethean power of imparting 
a portion of her exuberance of life and animation to the walk 
g, mechanical blocks, by which she is occasionally 


Ae 


‘ing, talkin 
surrounded. To use a striking, technical phrase, she “ keeps 
’ and no man readeth a play-bill while she 
is there. Her motions are graceful in the extreme, and like 
a grayhound or a thorough-bred racer, she cannot put herself 
in an awkward attitude 


the stage alive ;’ 


Her chambermaids have an arch. 
ness inexpressible; and, if it be a merit, (a stage one it cer 
tainly is,) no one equals her in a certain quiet and unuttera 
ble n As a singer, Madam 
Vestris is deservedly admired. There is a hearty, sensib\ 


ode of giving a double entendre. 


straight-forwardness in her manner, and an absence of quack 
ery and pretension in her style that is extremely agreeably 
She is a good enough tactician to know exactly what she can 
do, and though a spoiled favourite, discreet enough seldom t 
attemy 
with—a rare merit. Her voice is none of your common, thir 


t more than she can, with credit and safety, go throug! 


clear, unsubstantial organs, but of a full, round, rich, satisfy 
ing quality ; her manner of giving the arch, and what may bx 
called dashing songs, she is in the habit of singing, is charn 
ing, and the effect of the whole—voice, look, and action- 
delightful 
There is another particular in which Vestris is unrivall 

though, from the extraordinary notions of delicacy prevaler 
in the western hemisphere, wherein you are located, I almost 
lespair of making myself understood. I mean as regards th 
symmetry of those portions of the buman frame which are 
situated between the knees and ankles, but which it 1s the cus 
tom of the country never to name by the right name, except 
when attached to the bodies of inferior animals, such as dog: 
land horses; though wherein consists the harm, even whea 
|speaking of a lady, of plainly using the monosyllable begir 
ning with an / and ending with a g, with an intermediate 
vowel, I cannot say, but leave it to people much better 
acfluainted with delicacy, metaphysics, and association o! 


idegs than I pretend to be to determine Sut this I can say 


that, after having rey 
‘es of humanity belonging to Madame Vestris in 


eatedly looked upon those two unmen 
lionable pic 
the most critical manner, I think them, as far as my judgment 
goes, perfect in every point. Madame Vestris is also highly 
accomplished in other matters, being mistress both of French 


and Italian. Cc 





THE FINE ARTS. 
MR. DUNLAP*’S NEW PICTURE, 
THE ATTACK ON THE LOUVRE. 
Tue production of an historical painting on a large seal’ 
by an American, ig an event to be regarded with peculiat 
pleasure. Even if the artist does not entirely satisfy the rigi’ 
severity of professed: critics, there is something in the at 
tempt which should excite the interest and claim the indul- 
gence of the admirers of the art. Perfection is not to be ex 
ted among us, till after vears of laborious practice, rewari 
The restraints 


ed by judicious an 


which exist here upon the art, and the impediments to th 


1 liberal encouragement. 


are numerous, and ne arly insurmounta 





progress of the artist 
ble. He mu iggle as he best may, through the tedious 


years of preliminary and unproductive study, driven by ne 
cessity into the strictest economy ; for it is not the children o! 





wealth who embark in so arduous a profession. No magnifi 
cent patron cheers him in his weary and toilsome seclusion 
and it too frequently happens that the public remains careless 
of his merit and indifferent to his success. Among the asp 
rants in this lovely art Mr. Dunlap holds a conspicuous sta 
tion. He has attained considerable distinction in literature 
both as a poet and dramatic writer; and the offsprings of his 
brush have met with general applause. Among them are 
“ Death on the Pale Horse,” “Christ Rejected,” “The Bear- 
ling of the Cross,” and “Mount Calvary.” Upon the last. 
|| the late Mr. Isaac Harby wrote for the Mirror a laudatory ctl 
tique, which was widely circulated, and in the justice ot 
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——— 
which the public acquiesced. Mr. Harby was a man of taste 








| plums and sweetmeats alone; whiie the sale of jewelry and | power. The time has past when Minervas leaped fully armed 


and genius, and placed Mr. Dunlap “among the first painters | fancy articles in the first week in January is computed at one- || from the brain of Jove, in all the dignity of matured strength, 
of the land.” fourth of the sale in the twelve months. An ancient Eng-|!beauty, and wisdom. In these matter of fact days, we can dis- 

The picture upon which he is at present engaged repre-| lish writer terms the celebration of this festival “a meere || cover no other method of obtaining so desirable an object than 
sents a scene in Paris during one of the famous three days. | relique of paganism and idolatry ;” but, if all the superstitious! by a more concentrated and uniformly rendered publie sup- 
The subject is very happily chosen, and, at this period, will | rites of antiquity were as conducive to cheerfulness as this, || port. It should not be expected that a single individual will 
probably attract a host of visiters. | civilization has done little service to mankind in abolishing} superintend all the various and extensive operations inciden- 


‘The painter has imagined himself to be posted at a point 


nearly opposite the toll-house of the bridge of the Louvre, | 
and consequently nearly opposite the gate from which the | 


royalist troops swept the bridge by discharges of artillery. The 
Louvre, as seen across the river, fills the distance of the 
painting; the soldiers of the Bourbons occupying the win- 
dows, and drawn up in front of the magnificent building, 
are seen obscurely through the smoke of their own fire-arms, 
and those of the citizens of Paris, who occupy the foreground 
of the picture and make the attack. 

The artist has represented one of those barriers which the 
patriots threw up, by unpaving the streets, extending from 
the extreme right of his composition to the toll-house of the 
bridge; and behind it men, youths, and boys with guns and 
pistols, are repulsing an attempted charge of the royalists. 
The horses are in confusion, and some of the riders falling. 
The first figure on the right, and nearest the spectator, is a 
youth, without coat or waistcoat, a long sword at his side and 
acartouch-box under his arm. He has a large pistol in his 
hand, which is prepared for action; but his attention seems 
called to the groups on the other side of the scene of action, 
and his fire is suspended. Next to this figure is a young 
female, who, with the assistance of a boy, is bearing off a 
wounded and dying brother. A group behind the last is 
formed of boys, seme of whom are firing pistols at the cavalry 
and others busily loading under cover of the barricade. A 
soldier of the national guard is conspicuous, who is deliber 
ately ramming down cartridge and firmly eyeing the enemy 
More in front, another national-guardsman is sinking under a 
death-wound. 

The centre of the picture, in front, is filled by a group, on 
which the greatest light falls, and the action represented is 
that of the young man, who, in the agony of death, gives) 
his arms to his friend with the injunction, “to use them for 
the country.” 

Under the cover of the toll-house is a group of citizens in | 
the various attitudes of firing and loading their ket 
Among them is seen, as having taken shelter in a place of 
comparative safety, a female with an infant in her arms. 





] 
i 


| new-year day with every cheerful observance that may ex 


ments, or extraordinary natural talent. 


|| through which should be derived so much instructive gratitica- 






|| resources fully to develope the latent talent of the country. A 


them, We think these trifling features in the manners of a! tal to a literary establishment, and emit from his own brain a 
| 3 


people discover a social and amiable character, Even so sim-| continual and inexhaustible fund of original matter worth 
ple an incident as a present may ripen an ordinary acquaint-| reading ; nor can he, in addition to the heavy preliminary ex- 
ance intoa friendship, or perpetuate the existence of an affec- | penses which he must incur, iminediately employ the talent ly- 
tion; and we fully agree with a London contemporary, that}! ing idle around him. The public must come forward and place 
“nothing can be more truly christian than to usher in the// resources in his hands, which he will find it to be his interest 
to wield for their advantage. It is not that we want more 
press gratitude towards heaven, and promote a kindly and papers, but those which do exist should feel that they are 
a social feeling among our friends and fellow-creatures.” 
The Press.—There is probably no subject upon which the || bearing ; and until the nation be impressed with the necessity 
Americans have felt more keenly the lash of foreign criticism | f @ generous liberality on their part, they cannot have, and 
than that of their claims to a literary reputation. While, with they should not expect, an American literary journal to be 
the pride and confidence natural to a young and prosperous)" all respects worthy their approbation. ‘They must be con 
nation, we have anticipated the appearance among us of poets tented with the cheapest stuff which accident or the vanity 
‘and other authors, as well as brave soldiers and gallant sea-/ of juvenile ambition flings in their way 
men, opinions have been freely expressed abroad of our in- New- York Dispensary.—The trustees of this institution 
competency to produce writers above mediocrity ; and against || j,5 yo just put forth their 
the few who have found favour with the world, has been ar-||j, appears that during 
rayed the list of immortal geniuses who have adorned the +) o..0nd individuals have received benefit from this charity 
history of other nations, It seems to be generally acceded, || won we consider the wnostentatious and quiet manner in 
that, while the great mass of our population is as much en-| which the medical officers attached to it discharge their ardu 
lightened as any other, we can boast of no brilliant circle || ou. and extensive duties, and calculate the amount which 
who, like the British classical writers, have united a perfect | pyyst necessarily be saved to the public through their efficient 
knowledge of cur language with extensive scientific attain 
We cannot deny the 
truth of this assertion. We have had no poets like those who have 
devoted themselves exclusively to the art of poetry in Great 
Britain. None whose efforts have been deliberately made— 
whose faculties have been concentrated exclusively to that 
point—and whose productions have been matured and chas- them. The Cherokees send ou! « lamentation and wailing 
tened by laborious study, and elicited by discriminating pa-||pecause of the oppression of their powerful pale brethren, 
tronage. Our wealthy men do not seek honourable fame by || and our public halls are thronged with beauty and fashion 
associating their names with the treasures of genius. The pub-|| and wealth to unite in raising 
lic is not, or at least has not been, a literary one, and has never ‘Japan and “far west Ind 
sought to kindle or to foster genius. Even the periodical press, 


|| treading on firm ground, before they can move with a manly 


annual report, by which document 


the last vear po less than serenice 


instrumentality, we feel called upon to bestow the meed of 
our warmest commendation on the founders and supporters 
Yet, strange to say 
be as yet a favourite object of patronage—anay, its very ex 


of the dispe nsar\ it does not seem to 
istence and doings are but littl known. The Greeks inwplore 


aid against the Turks, and our population flock to succour 


an appeal in their favour 
,” receive the collections of our sym 
pathy. Yet the poor af hon 


: re | this just? 
, has not yet met with a support sufficient to establish it on | yisp}o 


an independent basis, and allow its conductors confidence and ||,), 


are scarcely considered. Is 
The dispensary is largely in debt, and receives 
suppoft, although its clams are paramount to most of 
||those which are daily, nay, hourly aitracting generous atten- 
\jtion. ‘The report is drawn up by the secretary, Mr. James 


character of fickleness fatal to literary success, has uniformly | yg Depuyster, in a neat business-like style, and deserves 


To the left of the picture, is, perhaps, the most interesting || 


; rvaded the people, and unless interwoven with the interests 

group of the whole. A wounded man is supported by two || Pe finite , 5 
: ma , of a party ora sect, and for the accomplishment of some private 

elegant females; one of whom administers drink to him, || 


and the other endeavours to stanch the flow of blood || @ journal, whatever twenstont popularity . red guia, is 
from his wound. A rough, but compassionate man of the || °°" abandoned for some new attraction. Individual enter- 
people, pauses to look on for the moment, and immedi- || P™#? has thus wasted itself in fruitless endeavours. Those 
ately behind him we see the tri-coloured flag waving, and al who, backed by uniforin patronage, would have succeeded in 
crowd prepared to rush upon the bridge, which is occupied by j improving our literary character, have too often left the un- 


one figure, who points his sword to the Louvre with his right | grateful task, as one which must end in heavy pecuniary embar- 


| ' . : . - ; 
The efforts making to diffuse the benefits of vacci- 


perusal. 
nation, and to improve the quality of this preventive against 
that frightful disease, the stnall-pox, are worthy of all praise 
Nearly four thousand individuals were vaccinated during the 
last year by the officers of the dispensary 


Rural Repository.—T he editor of this periodical, published 
semi-monthly at Hudson, offers a premium of twenty dollars 
for the best original tale, not to occupy less than two pages; 


hand, and with his left supports the banner of the people || rassments; and, while others have held honourable stations, and 
This figure is a youth of the polytechnic school. He may | 
be called the hero of the piece, and must be considered as the 


tepresentative of the gallant band of which he is a member. t 


The rush of citizens over the bridge, following the self-de- | 
The royalists retreated, || 
and France was free. i 


voted boy, determined the combat. 


There are many actions and figures in this very large paint- | 
ing which we have omitted in our description. 


The canvass || 


istwenty-one feet by fourteen, and every part is full of the | 


| realized valuable incomes from their labours, the public press 


and five dollars for the best poew, between forty and one hun 


has struggled along without sufficient strength to enable it to jdred lines m length. The authors of the second and third 
break through the enslaving influences which render it the || best of each will be entitled to several volumes of the Reposi- 
tool of designing men, when it should be their master and | "°TY> handsomely bound. The communications must be post- 
their judge. paid, directed to William Stodard, Hudson, and forwarded 

Nothing can be more disgraceful, and in a country advan- , This agreeable little 
cing unqualified claims to independence, more absurd, than work comprehends a selection of many of the sprightly and 
the existence of an influential journal, pursuing plans of a | Popular articles of the day, and has reached its eighth volume 
private nature, and praising or condemning at the caprice of | Penmanship.—We are pleased to direct public attention 
a single individual, without reference to any immutable | once more to the specimens of original and improved writing 


previous to the first day ol July next, 


spirit of the day. The fighting, the dead, the wounded, the || standard of right and wrong—a press acted on successively exhibited by Mr. Bristow at his rooms, over Buloid’s store, 


“ying, and their arms, accoutrements, and discarded clothing, | 
cover the field of battle. 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ! 

— |i 
To correspondents.—We have received a number of well 
Written and spirited communications, for the unavoidable de- | 
‘ay of which we crave indulgence. Letters from correspon- 1 
Jents are pouring in from every quarter; many of them are | 
lair hits, and shall appear as soon as possible. Late publica- | 


“ons also, both foreign and domestic, have for some time been i 
accumulating on our hands, and shall receive early attention. i 
We promise, especially, a prompt notice of the Discoveries || 
of the Companions of Columbus, by Washington Irving. I 
New-year presents.—It is said that the French excel all 
other nations in the extent and costliness of their new-year | 
wits. The Parisian confectioners on the first day of the || 
Year, sell twenty thousand pounds sterling worth of sugar- 


| control is exercised frequently and universally ; and the pub- led as a most successful teacher of penmanship 


by publishers, managers, and actors—and yet this species of |jn Broadway. ‘This gentleman has been highly recommend- 
We are in- 
lic, who suffer by it, look on with the utmost indifference. || furmed by a respected correspondent, that the hand-writing 
We have few journals identified with our common interests, | of his little daughter has been improved so much in fourteen 
which have attained to any great degree of health and maturity. || jessons under the tuition of Mr. Bristow, that, although before 
They are too generally sickly and feeble creatures, destitute of || totally ignorant of the art, she now writes beautifully. This 
energy or authority; and waiting, with fear and trembling, \|is strong praise, and we know it to be well deserved 

till some new caprice wafts away their subscribers, and brings || 
them to anend. Yet, any one who will take the trouble to} 
examine the state of our affairs, to see how often insolent) 
presumption wears the wreath of fame, and how often merit 
sickens for the want of some power to make it known and||"° - 
felt, will acknowledge that there is a rich field in the midst of||*img the best finished article of the kind ever seen in the 
us yet to be cultivated. If we want an independent and) t nited States. As an object of curiosity it is well worthy 
flourishing press, the people must strengthen it with a uniform || ***¢aton. 

and general support, that it may become as a common reser-|| New Lamp.—A lamp has lately been invented in Lincoin 
voir, wherein the wise and the talented may pour their gifts. | England, which, it is said, is much less expensive than those 
Nor must we withbold patronage from all until one appears||now in use, while it emits a more brilliant flame. It burne 


suddenly invested with the charm of merit and the force of’ spirits of tar. 


Chronometer.—A splendid piece of workmanship is ex 
hibited by Mr. Mott, at his store in Pearl-strect,in the form 
of a full jewelled chronometer clock of uncommron dimen 


sions. The American Institute awarded a premium to it as 
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GIVE ME, MY LOVE, THE ROSEATE FLOWER. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Then if perchance J fee! a thorn, 
*Tis but an e:ablem of thy scorn; 
Vet not the thorn shall make us part, 
Still will I wear it next my heart. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
NUMBER VI 
Lone sprecues.—In the year of Rome 702 a law was 
passed, called de ambitu, limiting the pleadings in criminal 
eases to one day, allowing two hours to the prosecutor and 
There was some sense in this, inde- 
There can be no greater 


three to the accused. 
pendently of the saving of time. 
absurdity than to suppose a good cause can be benefited by 
pleadings, the beginning of which must be quite forgotten be 
fore they come to an end. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER.—It is almost impossible for a na 
tion long to retain its power and independence without pos 
sessing the respect of its neighbours. A good name is quit 


as valuable tea community as to an individual, and is equally 


A profligate or quarre 


a shield against insult or oppression. 
some nation is like amad dog, every body makes war against it 


Nicknames,--The bloody animosity which subsisted for 
more than two centuries and a half between the Beni Jsah and 
the Beni Vaad, two tribes of Africans, was occasioned by the 
nickname of monkey, applied by the latter to the sheick of 
the former. 


Strupytne A PART.—An actor in Paris, some years ago, 
acquired immortal honour by personating a monkey on the 
stage. In order to become perfect in his part he daily visited 
the menagerie and studied from nature. 


Burxe.—Burke had a pension of three thousand pounds! 
sterling a year. His executors two thousand five hundred—his 
widow twelve hundred. His son was to have been elevated to! 
the peerage had he lived. . 





Conquests.—The union of different nations by conquest|| 


is like a new coat which does not show the seams at first; 
but a good deal of wearing makes them become conspicuous, 
ind at last break out into rents. 





Sevr-sLame.—Self-blame is equally to be distrusted with 
I no more believe a man when he speaksill than 
In the former case he only 


self- praise. 
when he speaks well of himself. 
lues it to be contradicted. 

A coop MAN.—A virtuous man who has passed through 


the temptations of the world, may be compared to the fish 
who lives all the time in salt-water, yet is still fresh. 


A GRAND TURK.—Mahomet the second caused seven of his | 


pages to be ripped open to find out who had eaten one of bis 
cucumbers. 


Re.iciovs wars.—The first war undertaken for religion) 


was that of the Arminian christians to defend themselves 
ygainst the persecution of Maximian. 


WispoMm anp cunnixe.— Wisdom and cunning may often 
employ the same means, but wisdom stoops to them and the 
other cannot rise above them. 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND.--The chief justice of England 
has fifteen saleable offices, for which, it is said, seventy thou 
sand guineas were once refused. 


Satiqve LAw.—It seems somewhat singular that a nation 
which, like the French, values itself on its gallantry, should 


|'be almost the only one to exclude women from the throne. 


Temrerance.—Temperance, if not the virtue of a cardi- 
nal, is at least a cardinal virtue. 


Huxors.—The stomach has no patience. 


Simp.iciry.—Simplicity is often the cloak of evil as well 
as the robe of virtue. 


Savaces.—There is no nation of white savages in the 
world. 


AFFECTATION OF GENTILITY.—Fish is good, but fishy’ 
detestable. 


Too MUCH OF A Goop THING.—Too much fat puts out the 
candle. 


Sitkworm.—The silkworm weaves its own winding-shee! 


before it dies. 


Deatu.—-There’s none that die as poor as they were born 





Gaisr.—Deep grief bleeds inwardly. 


A coop styLe.—Proper words in proper places. 


A cLimax.—His passions boiled from a fever to a phrensy. 


UNDESERVED HONOURS. 
Wear them as servants do gold lace 
Not as a badge of honour, but disgrace 
GOVERNMENT. 
Mankind, like miserable frogs, 
Are always king’d by stocks or logs 
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